n6      THE MINISTRY'S ACTIONS WITHOUT MOORE
holding up his hands in despair that the fate of the country should depend on the decisions of two men in the condition in which he had left them. At times they acted without consulting him, as, for instance, in the case of Lord Camden's orders to Sir James Craig, to be presently recited. It is probably in consequence of the exceedingly confidential nature of these communications, and of the kind of comments that he would necessarily have made on them, that the Diary was stopped during a period of Moore's life, as to which it would have been for many reasons peculiarly interesting to have it. He was all the time the soldier in service with troops on whom the Duke of York relied for every new experiment, such as I have described in the creation of the Light Division at Shorn-cliffe. As he was under the immediate orders of Sir David Dundas, his old Corsican friend, who was now the recognised authority on drill and manoeuvre, his innovations were much facilitated by his being on personal friendly terms with that dry old chip, in whom "there was much worth and valour/'
When Pitt died, killed virtually by Napoleon's crushing victory over the Austrians and Russians at Austerlitz, which shattered the latest of Pitt's many Continental combinations, the King, after a vain attempt to reform the Pittite Cabinet without Pitt tinder Lord Hawkesbury, sent for Lord Grenville. Gren-ville, who had been formerly Pitt's Foreign Minister, had entered into alliance with Fox, and though Grenville became Premier, Fox, with the King's consent, became Leader of the House of Commons and Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. Fruitless attempts to make peace convinced Fox of the inevitable necessity of continuing the war, against which he had alwaysru.ry, p. 271. VOL. II                                                                                   H
